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The University of Illinois Honor Roll 


Of High School English 
1933-1943 


By Ear P. Bloom ; c 
Department of English, University, of Illinois 


English departments in Illinois high schools are frequently criti- 
cized for the inadequacy of the training they have given their 
students — an inadequacy that is particularly noticed when these 
students attend higher institutions of learning. Instructors in 
college freshman composition courses become irate when a stu- 
dent alibis for his incompetence with such an excuse as, “But I 
never had to write a ‘theme’ in high school,” or, “But I haven’t 
had any grammar since I was in grade school.” On the other 
hand, college instructors and students are deeply appreciative of 
the good composition training given by some high schools. 

With the idea of discovering just which high schools should be 
singled out for commendation, the University of Illinois English 
Department has recorded the grades obtained by freshmen in 
rhetoric courses and has arranged these grades according to the 
high school from which these students were graduated. A grade- 
point average has been computed for each high school, for a ten- 
year period from 1933-1934 through 1942-1943. 

An average for each high school was determined by adding the 
number of grades earned by its students in Rhetoric 1 and 2 and 
by dividing this sum into the sum of the grade points earned. 
Grade points were determined by assigning a numerical value to 
the semester letter grades, an “A” being valued at five points; a 
“B” four points; a “C,” three points, a “D,” two points, and an 
“BR,” one point. Exemption from either of the courses by suc- 
cessful completion of proficiency examinations was given the 
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same value as an “A.” “Ab” (absence without excuse from the 
final examination) was valued as an “E.”’ Withdrawals were not 
included. 

An example of this average calculation follows. York High 
School of Elmhurst sent 127 students in the ten-year period under 
investigation; these students received a total of 224 grades in 
Rhetoric 1 and 2. Exemptions by proficiency examination and 
final grades of “A” total 24, amounting to 120 grade points; 68 
final grades of “B,” 272 grade points; 94 final grades of “C,” 282 
grade points; 31 final grades of “D,” 62 grade points; 7 final 
grades of “E,” or “Ab,” 7 grade points. The total number of grade 
points (743), divided by the number of courses taken (224), 
gives this school an average of 3.317, 

The averages obtained in these calculations, like the students 
who received the grades from which they were computed, reflect 
the quality of high school instruction. A low average iiidicates 
that the high school graduates are a poorly prepared group of stu- 
dents, just as a high average indicates a well-trained group. These 
generalizations, however, may not apply in all cases. Some high 
schools do not send a representative group to the University, and 
thus have lower averages than they justly deserve; conversely, 
some high schools send a majority of their better students, thus 
raising their average above what it should be. It is hoped that such 
injustices balance each other. 

A study of these averages led to the compilation of an honor 
list of Illinois high schools. If their average exceeded 3.000, the 
University’s “C” or average grade, schools were placed on this 
honor list, which has been divided into three honor rolls, with two 
sections to each roll. The first honor roll is composed of schools 
with enrollments over 600, according to 1943 reports. The first 
section of this roll contains schools that had over 100 representa- 
tives in University of Illinois rhetoric classes in the ten-year 
period; the second section contains those schools sending from 
20 to 100 students. Honor Roll II includes schools with enroll- 
ments from 250 to 600; the first section lists schools having more 
than 50 representatives in the survey period; the second section, 
20 to 50. Schools with enrollments of less than 250 make up the 
third honor roll, schools with attendance of more than 40 being 
placed in the first section, and those with attendance of 20 to 40 
in the second section. These particular divisions were selected to 
make the honor rolls approximately the same length: there are 
50 schools on Honor Roll I, 49 on Honor Roll II, and 42 on Honor 
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Roll III. Averages for schools sending less than 20 students in the 
ten-year period were not included, as the value of their averages 
depended too much on an element of chance. 

From these honor rolls, the ten best averages have been se- 
lected, and the schools having these’ averages are placed on a 
“Highest Honors” roll. A predominance of small schools will be 
noticed, a fact which leads to the generalization that instruction 
is superior in small schools, possibly because students have the 
benefit of more careful supervision. It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that even these schools have only “B—” and “C+” grades. 
Students on the college level should have a more perfect command 
of their “mother tongue” than is indicated by even these grades. 

It is hoped that such honor rolls can be compiled annually. 
Such annual honor rolls would give high schools an opportunity 
to check on their students’ achievements, and would permit an 
indirect check on their teaching staffs and on their curricula. Any 
marked fluctuation in their standing on such rolls could be noted, 
and the cause found. It is also hoped that further study can be 
conducted of the courses of English in the honor schools, as it 
may be supposed that instruction is superior in them. It has cer- 
tainly been proved that the majority of the students from these 
schools have been satisfactorily prepared, according to the 
standards of the University of Illinois. 


HIGHEST HONORS 


High School Average 
A, Sumner} sairan auts aol swe Sie eee 3.611 
2. Warvetlys, scoamee ie are einer 3,594 
3. Mattoon’: jac come ce ae cree 3.555 
4. University, Urbana.......... Lane ats 3.545 
5. Harvard Zeta se) sinus sate mouscre tae 3.516 
65 Freeport: Geta actin Me ciel streets tae alee 3.506 
Re Marioms esses Gtetc 2 const els Bese 3.484 
SP Ogden: yw oe ee ee Mon de ene intectee 3.484 
OS MES Vernon fosreyediastiatisctate rhe sant 3.483 
10; Bensenville: se.25teae, mis ie sarees 3.474 
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HONOR ROLL I 


SCHOOLS WITH ENROLLMENTS OVER 600 


SEcTION A 


Schools sending a yearly average of more than 10 students 


in the period from 1933-1934 to 1942-1943 


No. of students 
enrolled in 
1943 Rhet. 1 and 2 
High School enrollment at U. of I. 
TUROCKIORE = Yu: hele a eee ito ooh 3305 487 
Dao. FUMUOTSte. eae eae aes 1647 127 
SMe COriatGentral, sxc ged 1205 277 
Bia SANKAR CODE 2 heigte dW era sive Wines tats 920 124 
DREAMIN MAIVE! wont cris aoe tie hG = ie 767 1106 
6. Oak Park- River Forest......... 3253 688 
TUrhana tt Mees. ao) kek a seats o 697 937 
rate GEN) [alee Tos Nagle aon a gee a ln ea 1573 148 
OS Geanirenc1ey os cord os. vind deen xs 1435 105 
TOw Soreaton se peers ae raed See bk tee oe 954 133 
Ph SP ASE A ULOLe na ec cieks Til eicheielas ors 1344 117 
i2iivde Park, “Chicago... cssececs 2 4314 729 
Da rABNGNOCO moee Ute ot oa Grom ucie: 2898 270 
EAA RE Gt) COUR Mette ieee eter ete 1770 332 
PSGAD ENE WINGS tect eth tes aden tog boas 1523 139 
A GeIVPO EG Vag ee con tte ond a ve shea ne 1069 110 
Hive) Rast Ot As sOUiSs 2 Gat és she aes 1593 152 
2 Soe Vaya bata scl fs [a See nn ge aes 1701 340 
PO ICCALUE oa pees ss i netgse eG leteiele 2030 248 
20. Glenbard, Glen Ellyn............ 1124 110 
21. Maine Twp., Des Plaines........ 1573 156 
22 ab yoviso: May WOO <i... «o/s -s/ay «+ we 3554 215 
SEcTION B 
Schools sending a yearly average of 2 to 10 students 
in period from 1933-1934 to 1942-1943 

ePLREE DORE fates ertescisie se wsapenn ploleancee 1010 95 
Tk IN EES TO CTE 3 Aine, Paes Pie Par aes ie ae 680 35 
Ri: PIE TCI ea drae dub slave & ollie 918 97 
Oe OREM an tiki < oe h icmckinn S06 765 87 
SMOIOIMONN CEES Roe tev cvs vas sale 1128 85 
Ou wvoodnui, Peoria: tie... .! suey SESS 24 
PROC SSIS so dis oss ah, 8 ere wie ecctn ls 1357 95 
DMPA coterie ee kn. hie nists, ate 720 46 
9, Manual Training, Peoria......... 1230 53 
10, Collinsville.......: Maer erie 738 64 
TES Bawardsville Voir wads es ucome 738 60 
PRO EA WARS San teeA et sc Wels ee as 961 86 
TSevTRlOMMNOL ON ae oa a res va ease 1100 68 
PBS Ie PAGE Le te artemis stp 5i0-6 sia’ acal de 675 80 
Te CRAM ET SPO ete Sica ocaly eis Rm wa 623 22 
16. East Alton - Wood River......... 1038 77 
17. Thornton Twp., Calumet City.... 1007 63 
LE rBlOAUN Es tit wracon's Kis icin Re ce Ma 97 
19. Riverside - Brookfield............ 932 89 
ATOM eens fn kU Near tt ais 687 84 
Ph LAMPS Pe & halos Varia cain ate 675 50 
22. Leyden, Franklin Park........:. 175 29 
B.., UIRCY MMR gre ides ca a apie ase Sere, 1139 99 
24. Arlington Heights............... 620 29 
25. I ee ie eens See 2920 94 
FERN ee BC ee coe pe anne La 635 49 
RAGWHGIS CefOVE. ok casein ae eres 1060 80 
Thornton; Harveys . isc ci.4.<. <0 2663 65 
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HONOR ROLL II 


SCHOOLS WITH ENROLLMENTS 250 - 600 


SECTION A 
Schools sending a yearly average of more than 5 students 
in period from 1933-1934 to 1942-1943 
No. of students 


enrolled in 


1943 Rhet. 1 and 2 

High School enrollment at U. of I. Average 

tee Vl attoOuiy wach tech ceteris 540 105 3.555 

Dee AWEENICECV eras =: tin cs ard ieee 575 66 3.196 

Sree Vancalianr se memes. Nee tee oe 347 59 3.168 

Ae Olive y ae aon rer erent tube ote etichees 460 100 3.164 
OMB ONRtIAC airs en ee oe ee, ha 480 104 3.132 

Govbiarrtieldicsacs cae. eejecte sce ees 408 71 Spaatale) 

Pmt SDOLOse ea ees ce eee 421 82 3.094 

Sa Beardstown st sci kelo Pees 369 55 3.078 

OT ANODINSON oA hors ves os oes ees cho ncaa 496 61 3.064 

TOG Watsekane Hien ane 258 53 3.052 
AtoNVits Carmelys k eivhere eee a ae: 436 65 3.045 
IP BRantonl esse cchadan ioe eer: 303 64 3.037 
PS eeOOPEStONe RMAs Akar At ae 322 63 3.027 
14. Harter - Stanford, Flora.......... 378 85 3.007 
ASEACLiNtON,.coj ore oe ee 442 95 3.006 

SEcTION B 
Schools sending a yearly average of 2 to 5 students 
in period from 1933-34 to 1942-43 

ARAL VATC <ytes simece einen ee ne 255 34 3.516 

PeIBeNSen Vile Sears tal Soe eee Se 340 22 3.474 

SOLAUNtOn. ct sas metic, ee been 290 25 3.468 

AroRochelle essary atte tae eres 346 30 3.449 

De GeneseO) seat Gira cee 373 38 3.442 

Grrushviller-... tac te ee 297 26 3.357 

(NBELINCELON Ge So ese ote 356 43 3.933 

Srellat Cael shag on sehen eae tore 401 44 3.305 

OSGECDVINEs oa cheese sates ann eee 333 28 3.300 

fOs Shelbyvilletn 3%. <2 tae tes. 305 39 3.298 
iia Sea@harles # eects oan ean aks 326 36 3.290 
PA CAITOn ee Ste res it no ee 303"> 36 3.283 
TS MOVCAINOLE’.. cnc c wtih as teas See 307 26 SazS 
Ate Cat OM ten urctte ss :s.chech Bet aS Ee 565 39 REVI 
Dh OOUSLOCK ct chian fc siahecne Reon 325 39 Say! 
lerNashvillet cts sn. cee 287 25 3.250 
Dearden ssa. eee etie haan Aas 270 24 3.244 
ASMA EStVINE@ 0 Gee, Oe te shears beat 354 22 3.175 
MOF Gastyi kb atat ss oe eRe we 315 38 Selis 
BROMINE WLOTIS eos fists on fies cee acs 373 36 3.169 
ie ATA VIO Ae ates nim, sate tener eee 319 44 3.149 
OES VATIINA | wees ain al lete aps Sreraao tate 270 28 3.140 
Bas eMOLriSONs .0 phxe ois ais wt a ee 303 34 Sais 
DAME Nester te: caslie ie arAaa ioe ack ee aie 298 23 3.128 
25 Wonmout hs 2:7 2s + Hose a ees 502 27 3.128 
ARAN Es aes iCal te Fane ee Rae Pe eae eae 320 37 3.121 
PIO MOU ea, Sion gone Ae ee 436 40 3.101 
ABOUT oe ore nts cor eR Bieta etre 267 34 3.101 
PORTA CTIA. ic, sists oon cles AEST act 570 32 3.100 
SIC GATTO eee noe epee ae ta rites 444 29 3.048 
Bae COCK DOLE cee sie © oes ae 500 - 34 3.037 
ANG Ee RRR RNR Vee pa ca hae ere 421 49 3.025 
Sw Ur DHYSDOLOK= s.r. ance Ate as 542 24 3.024 
SAP AVIINGTOM «cyanea ccs eas apes a 294 33 3.017 
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HONOR ROLL III 


SCHOOLS WITH ENROLLMENTS LESS THAN 250 


SEcTION A 


Schools sending a yearly average of more than 4 students 
in period from 1933-34 to 1942-43 


No. of students 


enrolled in 


1943 Rhet. 1 and 2 

High School enrollment at U. of I. Average 
LvUniversity Urbanasci.. sis swei-0% 193 323 « 3.545 
ME MON RIC we eect acto ple Pace. ogy Ronis. 159 42 3.304 
Se NE OLR Seaton ietsla-d.o is ont sisiders 242 70 3.293 
POA OM ICEL ca nc cterueuses sitet nna has 209 95 3.159 
RECTION ESR en cites oes Wnts aie ot 175 62 3.108 
CVI ASONGCIE Savin ete x chs fame Sx wie 150 41 3.098 
Meroe taterd Sakti. Silas sisvee Sins es 231 51 3.095 
SO eaAL MeN” Clty na Ae niles, dic eipiarons 146 61 3.085 
9. Drummer, Gibson City.......... 220 60 3.083 
LOSE TOSeph es steer We tons <n i.vx¥Ratts 102 72 3.048 
OP ENE Cel ot, Ace, ee, ee eI ae 130 65 3.008 

SEcTION B 
Schools sending a yearly average of 2 to 4 students 

Hee SUITUNCE | Wa seer ee itcin Wane ec 106 21 3.611 
SSIES dhl oO Seiten oe Re ah ae 150 20 3.594 
SOR ene eee ey: Seca e uke ews 84 20 3.484 
4, Brown Co., Mt. Sterling:........ 161 28 3.468 
SUTABHEOM Gore wd eats ule lara ite cos a 110 25 3.450 
(OSG EU: ae Rs ne ee ee eee 61 21 3.436 
7h dE Ee Re os ee eae 89 20 3.361 
StaRoOce ville esas saws cusiatlige oka 157 23 3.349 
DRAB ELESSINIRG Geb. et ahs! <.. o's aes sis 30h 223 32 3.346 
MOS AL ETIOO Se al nc ett gr <i, « sintece. oe alec 237 32 3.285 
11. Boone - McHenry, Capron....... 151 20 3.265 
Wee ransheld 2 ecco cg see, og 60 24 3.238 
MSR ENE INSULT R pace fies. cel ele fdcarsin s sor aie 137 21 3.229 
ISN SE gine, akan Hin a on oe are 144 25 3.4a2 
Uambohta neater eos, .> <cars ase 170 25 3.218 
VG MM arMOUN ta sade )sieean <GqnK ae 85 25 3.190 
ifeMchenry:.....:.. Ce ees tact 241 22 3.143 
TMC TNC AEN Sid yeti glass emtia din 6. s-a are om 191 38 3.131 
LO AO Oren aa. veuis hte ale nis -c ae ae 187 25 3.125 
OTA DOCH ide woes p04 Crt eg 3 220 31 ee 
DUWEWIRGDEStER, 45 gies eos Re Si a 168 34 3.090 
TAN SCA Te AS a ae Re Ra a 215 Si) 3.065 
OR GET CAE Wit CR on a en 214 28 3.065 
a ERENG AM as eet tials isla ies te 123 23 3.051 
PO PURMOUII gcers Sune ani ok aad © anes eee 125 21 3.048 
DOe PEQHONO Sew mith fois sowie cic eae 5 181 30 3.040 
Pie TAMA N chs ek alele hte ca aie Nido 198 32 3.037 
LESEM Sig TS aah MRE Gece Cae ci Ca 148 21 3.029 
AD PAVE I IEE ote eens cit 5 «i ike cis we! e 56 20 3.029 
ROCCE PECTED URE tons y lw icis Saipeals 156 22 3.027 
PP NOUR ners sarkly f wusie a's o.a.¢ Sica * 114 21 3.025 
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The Use of Objective Test Scores 


In Rhetoric Proficiency Tests 
At the University of Illinois 


By CorNELIA GIFFORD 


Urbana, Illinois 


The most serious problems which confront American colleges and 
universities now and in future years are those dealing with the 
adequate provision of facilities for millions of persons seeking 
higher education. Freshman English is the one subject in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning which will continue to carry the greatest 
burden mainly because each student is required to complete two 
semesters of English composition, irrespective of the course he 
pursues or the college he attends. The University of Illinois en- 
rolled 4,420 students in Freshman Rhetoric in the second semester 
of 1945-1946, and it is certain that even more will be enrolled in 
the fall. To assist these freshmen in the fulfillment of their Eng- 
lish requirement with the least possible delay and with a minimum 


_. of wasted effort by both student and teacher, an efficient method 


must be employed to group rhetoric students according to their 
proficiency in English composition. 

Over a period of ten years, the Rhetoric Staff at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has experimented with numerous variations of the 
Rhetoric placement examination. The staff has found that the 
most satisfactory examination is a combination of a one-hour ob- 
jective test and a one-hour impromptu theme. The objective por- 
tion consists of one hundred items which test vocabulary, spelling, 
the ability to detect and correct errors in writing, and the ability 
to select the best of three versions of a sentence. “The objective 
test ‘is designed so that the student must give unequivocable 
answers which can be quickly checked either by hand or by 
machine. Usually there is a correlation between the objective test 
score and the more subjective evaluations of the impromptu com- 
position.”? The results of this test determine whether a student is 
placed in Rhetoric 2, Rhetoric 1, or Rhetoric 0 (a remedial, non- 
credit course). 

The main purpose of the present study is to examine the dis- 
tribution of 1,562 objective test scores taken from the Rhetoric 


* Kelley, Cornelia P., and Roberts, Charles W., “Rhetoric Proficiency 
Tests,” Illinois English Bulletin, March, 1944, p. 2. 
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placement examination given in March, 1946. This paper proposes 
to clarify the use of an objective test and its importance in de- 
termining the placement of freshmen enrolling in the freshman 
composition course. : 


PART I 


The present study is based on a total of 1,562 representative stu- 
dents who took the same Rhetoric 1 placement test in March, 
1946. Sixty-two of the students were exempted from taking 
Rhetoric 1; 1,000 students were required to take Rhetoric 1; and 
500 students were placed in Rhetoric 0. In other words, thirty- 
two per cent of the tested students were not prepared to begin the 
Rhetoric 1 course of study; sixty-four per cent were found to have 
the required qualifications to begin Rhetoric 1; and only four 
per cent were considered proficient enough to be exempted from 
Rhetoric 1. 


TABLE 1 
Placement Number Per Cent Mean Score Mdn. Score 
Bxemptencss cue oat 6s 62 4.0 86.0 86.0 
Rhetwileetn. coe aos 1000 64.0 76.4 75.0 
Beets On eet man cic fatale: « 500 32.0 63.4 64.0 
2 4G a ay ee he ee ee See ee hei e 
TABLE 2 
Exempt Grades Number Per Cent Mean Score Mdn. Score 
OO 100) Fae ets ce 15 24.2 92.9 93.0 
BU SOa 89 ee cadets oiva. Galas 39 62.9 85.3 86.0 
(Ooi ¢ (0 Stay 6) Pe ee ea ihe Ss 12.9 77.0 78.5 
TABLE 
Rhet. 1 Grades Number Per Cent Mean Score Mdn. Score 
‘A-(90-100) 5.54 Bee eos 14 1.4 91.4 91.0 
BilS0O589). .csueme- 235 23.5 83.0 83.0 
BH US) Ree arco: 506 50.6 74.8 75.0 
TD) (60-7695. So cers 213 2159 66.0 66.0 
FeO 59 Vir ces 30 3.0 56.8 58.0 
(40E* 29) oe cae and 2 12 44.5 ay 
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TABLE 4 
Rhet. 0 Grades Number Per Cent Mean Score Mdn. Score 

arte ek kes te ee ae 8 
BU(80=89) etek te oe 5 1.0 82.6 82.0 
(70879) a aad Rae Pe 105 21.0 73.6 73.0 
1D; (GO=69)\ remot Sa earace 234 46.8 64.6 65.0 
(50259) a ors ee terns es Aa 25.4 55.7 56.0 

(40-49) eerie oss kcal ede 25 5.0 45.6 46.0 

(B0=39 oii ae eee 4 8 37.3 38.0 


As shown in Tables 2, 3, and 4, the scores of the exempt stu- 
dents ranged from 72 to 99; the scores of the students placed in 
Rhetoric 1 ranged from 41 to 94; and the scores of the students 
placed in Rhetoric 0 ranged from 34 to 85. The most outstand- 
ing fact to be observed in Table 1 is that there is a difference of 
approximately ten points between the test means of the three 
different classifications. In other words, the three levels of stu- 
dents might be interpreted this way: exempt students — B (above 
average), Rhetoric 1 students—C (average), and Rhetoric 0 
students —D (below average). The mean score for the entire 
1,562 papers was 72.6; consequently, the average student taking 
the placement test could be expected to stand slightly below the 
fixed mean of the Rhetoric 1 group in Table 3. 

A closer examination of Tables 2 and 3 shows that no grade 
in the exempt group was below 73 and that only two grades in 
the Rhetoric 1 classification were below 50. Students who make a 
grade above 70% on the proficiency test are seriously considered 
for exemption, while those with grades below 50% are seriously 
considered for Rhetoric 0 classification. At first this statement 
may seem inconsistent, because Table 4 shows that 22% of the 
students placed in Rhetoric 0 received grades that were both 
above 50 and above the test mean for Rhetoric 0. The evaluation 
of the impromptu theme is the deciding factor here. A close study 
of the compositions written by these 110 students showed the 
examiners that although the students were able to recognize and 
correct mistakes on the objective test, they did not have the ability 
to carry this skill over to their own writing. Initial classification 
of students must be made quickly by committees grading papers 
on the day preceding freshman registration. Any student who 
reveals during the first three weeks of Rhetoric 0 that he is quali- 


2 Kelley and Roberts, op. cit., p. 2. 
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fied for Rhetoric 1 is transferred at the end of that time. This 
provision has been made in order to rectify any mistakes made 
in grading the placement test. 

As the objective test is now constructed, an efficient placement 
of freshmen in rhetoric cannot be achieved unless the combination 
of the objective test and the impromptu composition is used. 


FART T 


Of 1,000 representative students who were placed in Rhetoric 1 
in March, 1946, 120 had taken and had failed the Rhetoric 1 place- 
ment test which was given in October, 1945; as a result of this, 
they were placed in Rhetoric 0. After a semester in the remedial 
course, these students were given a final examination which was 
similar to the placement test. The final grades in Rhetoric 0 were 
based on the caliber of the students’ work, plus the amount of 
improvement he had made during the course. When these same 
students registered for Rhetoric 1 in March, 1946 (approximately 
three weeks after they had taken the Rhetoric 0 final test), they 
were asked to take the proficiency test for Rhetoric 1 again. The 
following tabulations will show the results of the three different 
objective tests which these 120 students took before they entered 
Rhetoric 1 in March, 1945. 


TABLE 5 
120 Rhet. 0 Grades Mean Score Mdn. Score Pa a 3 
First Placement Test—10/45........ 61.2 61.5 8.5 
Final Obj. Grade in Rhet.0......... 69.7 70.0 8.0 
BinaliGrade in Rhet. 0. <2... moans. G € ee 
Placement Test for Rhet, 1—3/46.... 70.2 20220 7.0 


—_—— eee 


TABLE 6 


Per Mean Mdn. 
Original Placement Test—10/45 | Number Cent Score Score 


Aten Meta ecg Meta wie te vase Oak. o we as a aida aa 

BARON eres, Fe sel le oa ott ie Sah aniis + 3.3 84.0 85.0 

CIT IY Se pias Std acs PS thes 0} dot 12 10.0 71.6 72,5 

OO ett stented am eso ucae 55 45.8 63.7 63.0 

FE KS rae AE Th Sie wa ctale'sn.< 43 35.8 55.3 56.0 
AO AO Oa eo ena tat oes ore Ae 5 4.2 46.4 46.0 
CORO ere, Sent ie rae et. 1 8 39.0 
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TABLE 7 


h . Per Mean Mdn. 
Final Obj. Test Grades in Rhet. 0 Number Cent Score Score 


ENTOSTORUG) SORTER es ead Seta a aa age Drea 17. 94.0 Beas 
BE(SOA89 eee Lie aes ee ren eee 13 10.8 83.0 83.0 
(CoG DEED) he eA ee eee citar tami Nesene ns Aes 46 38.3 74.0 73.0 
DDE GOLOO) Rots Mal gah i cre ounce nec ee gneee ae 44 36.7 65.0 65.0 
ER OOS Oo) eeen vcr certs eat eee 14 1107 55.9 56.0 
(BQEAG eae eee) oe ete rae Ss 1 .8 48.0 TON 
TABLE 8 
Final Grades in Rhet. 0 Number Per Cent 
UNS Ra Rr ae Aye ee i i Re ROP Bee a Be We Pe ii Ce 
1 Bia oy Siete eats et Eee in Ben ara i mR aby aie res Raa 10 8.3 
Cy ren PS ae WA eT NER | nL et ac nme Loe 57 47.5 
1 DY Se sees eae IC aT MERE eR BOL sae ica acre ec RE Eicertin Eee 48 40.0 
| Ci an ee ec. Ae, Ao RR RES ee iar ace Oley Oe irs ca te Re 5 4.2 
TABLE 9 


Placement Test—3/46 Number Per Cent Mean Score Mdn. Score 


He\ck 31. asinine nO Oth BIKE CLI aa Bes 

BS (80289) Sanchar en ae 11 252 82.3 82.0 
(CA CAUETAS so then is Mert 56 46.7 74.0 Usiaa) 
1300-69) ea cers neva 46 38.3 65.1 65.5 
BE A(SOEO9 oer orgs saat 7 5.8 54.3 53.0 


The distributions of the scores for the three tests are as fol- 
lows: 39 to 86 for the original placement test, 48 to 97 for the 
final objective test scores in Rhetoric 0, and 51 to 84 for the place- 
ment test in Rhetoric 1 in March, 1946. The data in Tables 5, 6, 7, 
and 9 make clear that there is a decided improvement in the stu- 
dents’ score after they have taken Rhetoric 0. The greatest im- 
provement is shown between the first placement test in October, 
1945, and the last one in March, 1946. As noted in Table 5, there 
is an increase of nine points in the total test means of the two 
groups. Also, as seen in Table 9, no student received a score below 
50 in the final placement test, whereas, in the original test, the 
scores reached a low of 39. The standard deviation in the former 
is 1.5 points lower than the standard deviation in the latter. This 
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smaller value denotes a closer grouping of the scores about the 
mean. 

The difference between the means of the final test taken in 
Rhetoric 0 and the proficiency test for Rhetoric 1 is not great 
enough to mention, other than there is a .5 increase in the latter 
case. This may be attributed to the fact that the students become 
familiar with the testing procedure. 

It may be seen from Table 8 that 5 of 120 students received a 
failing grade in Rhetoric 0; despite this, they took the Rhetoric 1 
proficiency test (within a few weeks after their failure), made a 
satisfactory grade, and were placed in Rhetoric 1. The Rhetoric 
Staff permits students to do this, but advises students that a 
semester should elapse before they take another proficiency test. 

The main thing to notice in Table 8 is that the average grade 
for Rhetoric 0 students is “C.”’ Only eight per cent of the.grades 
were above “B,” and the mean for the final placement test (even 
after they were subjected to the remedial course) is only seventy 
per cent — 6.2 points below the average of the students entering 
Rhetoric 1 directly. For further proof that the students who have 
had Rhetoric 0 still remain in the lower half of the Rhetoric 1 
grades, compare the data in Tables 3 and 9. Of the two hundred 
and thirty-five ‘“B” students in the Rhetoric 1 grades, only eleven 
of the former Rhetoric 0 students are represented; of the thirty- 
two “E” students, seven of them had taken the remedial course. 
When the mean of the grades classified in Rhetoric 1 is averaged 
again — this time minus the 120 grades of the former Rhetoric 0 
students — the mean of the Rhetoric 1 scores increases to 77.2. 
The explanation for this may be that the majority of students 
placed in Rhetoric 0 are handicapped because their natural mental 
endowment is low. Therefore, the instructor cannot expect a high 
quality of achievement where mental ability of high order is not 
present. Perhaps careful diagnosis of the individual student's 
background, study habits, and physical defects would help to 
eliminate a few of his difficulties, but, under the present system, 
rhetoric teachers do not have the time to diagnose carefully the 
potential ability of each student, Consequently, the average of 
Rhetoric 0 students probably will remain low. 

The Rhetoric Staff at the Universtiy of Illinois regards the 
present objective test as reliable, valid, and easy to administer, 
interpret, and score. However, it should be stressed again that the 
objective test alone is not sufficient; the impromptu composition 
must also be taken into consideration to maintain an efficient and 
equitable method of placing students. 
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Reduced Rates on Back Issues 


The following Jilinois English Bulletin back issues are available 
to members for ten cents a single copy, or three copies for a 
quarter. Please send coin or check—not stamps. Address Illinois 
English Bulletin, 204a Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


No. 


No. 


have 


VOLUME 28 


. 1—April, 1940. Coordinating English Activities—Skinner. 
. 2—May, 1940: Evaluation and Our Teaching of English—Husband. 


Learning to Use the Commercial Book Review—Hutton. 
Learning to Read and to Use Periodicals—Marshall. 


. 3—October, 1940. Significant Goals—McHarry, 


A Study of Julius Caesar—Cole. 


. 4—January, 1941. Lincoln Lives—Salverson. 


English Is More Than Just a School Subject—R. Graham. 

A Plan for Remedial Reading—Falkin. 

Course Built for Boys—E. Graham. 
5—March-April, 1941. Going Forward in a Crowd—Youngblood. 

Utilizing Regional Material—Boyer. 

Blanks in English Composition—John. 

Using Local Historical Material in Freshman English—Flynn. 
6—May, 1941. Basic Considerations in the Teaching of English— 

Wood. 

Leisure Reading—Whetsler. 

Spontaneity of Poetry—Huggins. 

Inventories of Abilities and Improvement—Rand. 

A Newspaper Unit—Obye. 

Stage Design in the Springfield High School—Rourke. 


VoLuME 29 


. 2—November, 1941. The Problem of Teaching Youth to Use the 


English Language Effectively—A symposium—Roberts, Pott- 
hoff, Vick, Black, and Clevenger. 


. 3—December, 1941. The University of Illinois Rhetoric 1 and 2 


Manual and Calendar for 1941-1942—Roberts. 


. 4—January, 1942. English in the General Division at the University 


of Illinois—Glenn. 


. 5-6—February-March, 1942. Books We Like* (A new reading list 


of books endorsed and annotated by high school pupils. Sup- 
plements Guide to Reading.)—Graham. 


. 7—April, 1942. Guide to Reading for High Schools* (A reprint of 


the 1933 list of books endorsed and annotated by high school 
pupils. A companion list to Books We Like.)—Carter and 
Chamberlain. 


“Twenty-five or more to one address for ten cents each. Every student should 
a copy of each of these lists. 
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. 8—May, 1942. Developing an Oral Expression Program in the High 


School—A symposium—Schleh, Williams, Schwerman, Lane, 
Hostetter, Neal. 
. Vo_uME 30 
1—October, 1942. The West Rockford Experiment in Sophomore 
English—Carlson. 
College Language Students Appraise Their English Training— 
Alexander. 


. 2—November, 1942. An Analysis of Spelling Lists—Potthoff. 
. 3—December, 1942. War and the English Teacher—Roberts. 
. 4—January, 1943. Developing a Remedial Reading Program in the 


High School—A symposium — Brainard, Bullock, Francis, 
Stapp. 


. 5—February, 1943. High-school English in Retrospect—Johnson. 
. 6—March, 1943. Teaching Spelling—Dolch. 
. 7—April, 1943. War-Problem Compositions by College Freshmen— 


Scouffas. 


. 8—May, 1943. Speech for Every Student Every Year—McHarry. 


VoLuME 31 


. 1—October, 1943. The Writing of Exposition—Jones. 
. 2—November, 1943. Trends in the Teaching of Literature—Higgs. 
. 3—December, 1943. Co-operative Composition—Paul. 


Schools in the All-Out Programs for Victory—Rand. 
Vitalizing the School Library—Moore. 


. 4—January, 1944. Pre-Induction Needs in Language Communication 


and Reading—NCTE. 


. 5—February, 1944 Introducing the Student to Shakespeare—Harris. 
. 6—March, 1944. Rhetoric Proficiency Tests at the University of 


Illinois—Kelley and Roberts. 


. 7—April, 1944. English in the Army Specialized Training Reserve 


Program. 
The Role of the Metaphor—Huggins. 


. 8—May, 1944. Errors Most Frequently Checked in Early Freshman 


Compositiéhs—Johnson and Mathews. 
Socialized Recitation on Outside Reading—Flynn. 
Building Better Reading in the Ninth Grade—Jones. 


VoLuME 32 


. 1—October, 1944. Methods of Improving Oral and Written Expres- 


sion—Curtis. 


. 2—November, 1944. What Changes Should Be Made in the Composi- 


tion Program ?—Dehl. 
Need We Make Changes in the Composition Program ?—Glenn. 


. 3—December, 1944. A Simple Approach to Paragraphing—Kelley. 


Laugh—and Learn English—Roberts. 


4—January, 1945. Best Illinois High School Writing of 1944*— 
Roberts. 


*Twenty-five or more to one address for ten cents each. Every student should 


have a copy. 
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. 5—February, 1945. Toward a Better Program in English—Thorpe. 
. 6—March, 1945. A Study of the Aims for Teaching Literature in 


Theory and Practice—Self. 


. 7—April, 1945. The English Usage Handbook of Elgin High 


School*—Newman. Ms 
Should We Walk Alone and Like It?—Hiler, 


. 8—May, 1945. The Teaching of English Composition in the High 


Schools of Illinois—Potthoff (A reprint of Vol. 29, No. 1). 


VOLUME 33 


. 1—October, 1945. The Graduation Requirement Relative to Profi- 


ciency in Written English at the University of Illinois— 
Potthoff. 
The Upperclass Remedial English Course at the University of 
Illinois—Moore. 
A Report on the University of Illinois Experimental Writing 
Clinic—Johnson. 
Tutoring Turkish Students in English at the University of 
Illinois—Camp. 


. 2—November, 1945. University of Illinois Freshman Rhetoric Calen- 


dar for 1945-1946—Roberts. 


. 3—December, 1945. Resolutions Adopted by the Illinois Association 


of Teachers of English. 
In Memoriam, Harry Gilbert Paul. 
The American Dialect Society Collection of Proverbs and Local 
Sayings—Barbour. 
A Joint Commission on Research in Student English. 


. 4—January, 1946. Best Illinois High School Writing of 1945*— 


Roberts. 


. 5—February, 1946. A Semantic Approach to Reading—Carlson. 


Modern Trends in Vocabulary Building—Lukens, 


. 6—March, 1946. The Social Values of Composition—Tice. 


Approaches to Creative Writing—Murphy. 


. 7—April, 1946. The Program for Improving Students’ Use of Eng- 


lish at the University of Illinois—Potthoff. 


. 8—May, 1946. The Marking and Grading of English Compositions— 


Lambert. 
Trends in Spelling Instruction—Milcezny. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Officers, 1945-1946 


President: Miss Hazel Anderson, Galesburg High School, Galesburg 

Vice-President: Miss Ellen Burkhart, Benton High School, Benton 

Treasurer: Mrs. Zada Templeton, J. Sterling-Morton Township High 
School, Cicero : 

Secretary: Miss Gertrud Biedermann, Urbana High School, Urbana 

Program Chairman: Miss Mary I. Carlson, West High School, Rockford 


Program Committee Members: ————————,. ———_— 
Miss Mary Louise Heller, LaSalle-Peru Township High School, LaSalle 


Library — English Chairman: Miss Vera Crites, Thornton Township High 
School, Harvey 


Editor: Mr. Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Illinois Representative on Public Relations Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English: Miss Mary Miller, Danville High 
School, Danville : 


District Leaders 


Peoria: Miss Cora Maxfield, Peoria Central High School, Peoria 


Rock River: Mr. Glenn K. Riddle, Morrison Community High School, 
Morrison 


Northwestern: Miss Virginia Wildi, East High School, Rockford 

Black Hawk: Miss Media Hawkins, Senior High School, Rock Island 

DuPage: Mr. R. M. Leader, York Community High School, Elmhurst 

Southern: Mr. Fred Lingle, Herrin High School, Herrin 

Eastern: Miss Addie Hochstrasser, Paris High School, Paris 

Southwestern: Mr. Herbert Davis, Salem High School, Salem 

South Central: Miss Mina M. Terry, Petersburg High School, Petersburg 

Central: _Miss Marcella Whetsler, Lincoln Community High School, 
Lincoln 

Mississippi Valley: Miss Anna Crane, Quincy High School, Quincy 

Southeastern: Miss Hila Stone, Robinson High School, Robinson 

East Central: Miss Erna Moehl, Herscher High School, Herscher 

Western: Miss Isabel Hoover, Western Academy, Macomb 


Illinois Valley: Miss Mary Louise Heller, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, LaSalle 


Lake Shore: Miss Evadine Keating, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey 


Northeastern: Miss Gladys Turner, East Aurora High School, Aurora 
Chicago: Miss Clara Hirtzel, Roosevelt High School, Chicago 
Chicago Parochial: Sister Mary Evelyn, Mercy High School, Chicago 
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